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Theological Seminaries, nor are they intended to supplant the Theolog- 
ical Seminaries. 

The primary object of these schools of Religious Education, will be 
to present to the student body, thoroughly organized courses in the 
history, organization and practice of Christianity and other world 
religions. These courses will be of such a character as to fit into the 
elective system of undergraduate life. They will be designed to make 
the student acquainted in a cursory manner at least, with the history 
of Christian thought. In addition to this, they would make it possible 
for students who desire to secure special training, to qualify them- 
selves for local service in their respective communities. 

It doubtless would be a natural and inevitable development that 
sooner or later a certain amount of professional training and instruction 
would be offered. This would be in the nature of graduate work which 
probably means that it will be late in its development and that it will 
come only as a very revelation of the continued difficulty which many 
students encounter in securing the training which they desire in pro- 
fessional work at the present Theological Seminaries. 



POLICY OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A.» 

M. WlLLARD LAMPE 

All the policies of the Board in this field of its work are 
determined by the following purpose, namely, to help the Church 
provide in each university center a personnel of workers and 
a material equipment which, in conjunction with the work of 
other denominations and religious agencies, will be sufficient to 
permeate the university life with Christian ideals and principles, 
and to train for leadership in the Church all those in the uni- 
versity who are amenable to such training. 

The first thing to be said about the policies to be used in real- 
izing this purpose is that they have not at all been standard- 
ized. The work is too new for that. Various methods are being 
tried and various types of workers are being used in the various 
centers. Moreover, universities differ greatly among themselves 
and it is not to be expected that any one set of methods will 
ever be accepted as the standard by all. In other words, the 
Board is in favor, at the present time, and I hope that within 
reasonable limits it always will be in favor, of promotion by 
experimentation. It seeks to secure men of good judgment and 
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earnest consecration and to give them wide liberty in the selec- 
tion of methods to be used in achieving the great purpose held 
in view. 

However, there are four more or less well denned features 
of policy which seem to be emerging from the crucible of experi- 
mentation. 

In the first place, we are feeling more and more the high 
wisdom and indeed the imperative necessity of co-ordinating our 
work with that of other denominations and religious agencies. 
There is something peculiarly anomalous about purely sectarian 
effort in a university atmosphere. One of the high functions 
of religion anywhere is to enable one to see life as a unit but 
nowhere is this function more needed and nowhere does the 
absence of this function tend more to disparage religion than in 
a modern university. Moreover, the purpose of the University 
Religious Work is altogether too large for any one denomina- 
tion to achieve by itself. Consequently, the Presbyterian Board 
is in favor of going the limit in co-operative effort and would 
look with great disfavor upon any move in the opposite direc- 
tion. Yet, even here it should be stated that there is no stand- 
ardized method of co-operation. In one university it will take one 
form and in another another form ; the more of it in all forms, 
however, the better. 

A second element of the Board's policy is the fostering 
of close relations between the University Work and the local 
church or churches in each university center. It is increas- 
ingly felt that if students are not kept in close touch with the 
life of some local church during their student days, they are 
not apt to become pillars of the Church when their student 
days are over. This means, of course, that the Board is vitally 
interested in both the personnel of workers and in the material 
equipment of local churches at university centers. 

A third element of emerging policy is a greater and greater 
emphasis upon the educational character of the work of a uni- 
versity pastor and consequently, upon the desirability of his 
having special training in religious education. It is felt that 
the Church must be represented at the universities by men and 
women who are familiar with the great problems of modern 
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education and who know what the most approved methods in 
education are. This does not mean that the many forms of prac- 
tical service commonly rendered by university pastors along 
social, recreational and personal lines are to be discounted at 
all, but rather subordinated to a wider and higher effort of 
thorough going religious education which means, in general, the 
knowledge and practice of essential Christianity and more spe- 
cifically, the most approved methods of training students in re- 
ligious motives, attitudes, relationships, and activities. In other 
words, a growing policy of the Board is to rate educational in- 
sight and equipment as high in a university pastor as ability to 
preach, ability to organize, or even the ability to be a good fellow. 
A fourth element in the Board's policy is to develop increas- 
ing local interest and support in the several university centers. 
It is felt to be unwise in principle and increasingly difficult in 
practice to finance the enlarging work at the university centers 
out of the benevolent gifts of the Church to the total work 
of the Board. Each state and each town has a natural interest 
in its own public schools and the church people of each state and 
town have a special interest in the religious work carried on in 
those public schools. This interest ought to be capitalized in 
a larger and larger way. Especially ought the almni of the 
University and the parents of students in the university to 
finance in an increasingly liberal way the work which is carried 
on. The local church or churches in the neighborhood of the 
university ought also to feel the special responsibility for the 
students in their midst. It is felt that such a church needs to 
be educated, as the one which last year sent $500 to a denomina- 
tional college in a different part of the state and only $50 for 
the religious work carried on in the large state university at 
its very doors. The Board does not desire to be relieved of any 
proper financial responsibilities but it can give only what it gets 
and it can give to no university center what that center ought 
to receive from the people who are vitally interested in its work 
because of their close relationship to it. The Board feels that 
it ought to be left more and more free to do the missionary 
work of starting up new effort in universities where thus far 
nothing has been done and of rendering increasing support in 
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the Synods which are not at present self supporting and which 
consequently must have outside help. There is no doubt in the 
mind of the Board that this University Work is as important as 
any conducted in the Church anywhere, and that as its value and 
importance comes to be appreciated in the Church at large, in- 
creasing financial support will come. It will come, however, not 
so much through nation wide generalization as to its value as 
through the concrete illustration of its value and of its need in 
each center where large bodies of students are congregated. 



THE UNIVERSITY PASTOR'S LIBRARY 
By Hugh Mokan 

The liberty of the University Pastor comprises the work- 
ing tools of his trade. In order to be a good workman, he must 
have at least the most necessary of the tools, he must know 
how to use them and he must actually keep his hand in by using 
them. His library should cover much the same range as that of 
any up-to-date city pastor, but it must differ to the extent that 
the thinking of a University community differs from that of the 
ordinary pastor's congregation: That is, the reading of the 
University Pastor must go much more extensively into the fields 
of psychology, the physical sciences, and religious education. 

There are two obvious ways in which to treat the subject of 
the University Pastor's library. The first is to give a careful 
and complete bibliography of an ideal library for one of our 
profession. But I do not know of any one equipped to compile 
such a bibliography. When completed it would be about as in- 
teresting as reading the dictionary. For such reading, I would 
recommend the catalogues of the publishing houses that go in 
for religious books. The other and for me the only possible 
treatment of the subject is to give a rather intimate and per- 
sonal survey of the books that I have found most worth while, 
mentioning at least one or two in each field of our thought and 
endeavor, and basing the whole upon the experience, the suc- 
cesses and failures of my own small library. 

It would seem to me that a successful University pastor 
ought, in his first few years out of college, to have acquired from 



